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PIONEERS o THE PACIFIO RAILROAD, 
opposition of the c Mor- tory of Utah, “a memorial to Con- 
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the telegraph, and every | national central railroad to the Padi 
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and San Diego; and that iron, coal, 
timber, stone and other materials exist 
in various places on the route; and 
that the settlements of this Territory 
are no situated, as to amply supply the 
builders of said with materials 
and provisions for a considerable por- 
tion of the route, and to carry on an 
extensive trade after the road is com- 
pleted. 
Your memorialists are of opinion 
that the mineral resources of Cali- 
fornia, and these mountains, can never 
be fully develo to the benefit of 
the people of the U. S., without the 
construction of such a road; and upon 
its completion, the entire trade_of 
China and the East Indies will pass. 
through the heart of the Union, there 
by giving our citizens the almost entire 
control of the Asiatic and Pacific trade; 
uring into the lap of the American 
tates the millions that are now divert- 
ed through other commercial channels; 
and last, though not least, the road 
herein proposed would be a perpetual 
chain or iron band which would effectu- 
ally hold together our glorious Union 
withanimperishable identity of mutual 
interest, thereby consolidating our re- 
lations with foreign powers in times of 
8 and our defence from foreign 
vasion, by the speedy transmission 
of troops and supplies, in times of war. 
The.earnest attention of Congress to 
this important subject is solicited by 


your memorialists, who, in duty bound, 


will ever pray. 
Approved, March 3, 1852. 
The same Legislative Assembly also 


adopted the following Memorial to 


Uo for an electric telegraph from 
the ‘Mississippi to California,” which 


Governor Young :— 

Honorable, and House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
in Congress assembled : 
Your memorialists, the Governor 

and Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 

tory of Utah, respectfully beg leave to 


suggest, that, 
hereas the inhabitants of this Ter- 


ritory are situated in the Great Basin 
_ of North America, occupying an inter- 


mediate ition between California 


and the States on the Mississippi; 


and being shut out by their isolated 


Feb. 27, 1800. 


position from a ready intercourse with 
their mother States; the roads i 
over arid —— rough 1 desert 
mountains, taking a term thirty 
days in the 22 of the year 
for the mails to pass through from the 
confines of civilization to this Terri. 
tory ; and considering the obstructions 
arising from storms, floods, and the 
depredations of hostile Indians, al] 
combining to render our means of in- 
tercourse extremely limited and 
carious; therefore your — 
respeotfully pray your honorable body 
to provide for the construction of a 
Telegraph from some convenient point 
on the Mississippi or Missouri, via 
Great Salt Lake City, to San Diego, 
San Francisco, Astoria, or such other 
eligible port on the Pacific coast as 
your wisdom may direct. And your 
memorialists respectfully beg leave to 
state their sincere conviction, that no 
movement of Congress could be better 
calculated to preserve inviolable our 
glorious Union, than to bind the east 
and west by an electric stream, where- 
by intelligence and instantaneous in- 
tercourse, from the eastern to the 
western limits of our wide-spread 
country, annihilate the distance, and 
make the freemen of Maine and Ore- 
gon, Florida and California, immedi- 
ate neighbors. 

- The favorable consideration of this 


important subject at an early period 


by Congress, is respectfully solicited ; 
and your memorialists, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 

Approved, March 3, 1852. 

The rospect that the desired road 
would be completed, again called forth 
a Memorial from the islature of 
Utah Territory, in which they expres- 
sed their views- of the best route for 
the location of the line. A perusal of 
this memorial shows how carefully the 


| country had been examined by the 


Latter-day Saints for these express 
p 7 the best engineering 
skill of country in actually lecating 
the line, has followed the route indica- 
ted in the memorial from the Missouri 
river to Bear river, although the road 
down Weber Canob was selected. in 
erence to that down Provo Canon. 

is memorial was approved by Gor- 


ernor Young, Jan. 14, 1854, and reads 


as follows :— 


- 
* 


7 
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To the Honorable, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
in Congress assembled : | 
Gentlemen, — Your memorialists, 

the Governor and Legislative Assem- 

bly of the Territory of Utah, leave 
respectfully to represent to your honor- 
able body, that it is with no ordinary 
feelings of interest that we witness 
the progress of events,* which appear 
bable to result in the construction 
of a railway across the continent. It 
is rot deemed necessary at this late 
day to urge the importance and neces- 
sity of this great work, nor even its 
icability, for these are questions 
which the intelligence of the people 
and their representatives have freely 
and fully discussed, and happily dis- 
posed of by the action of Congress, in 
authorizing reconnoisances to ascertain 
the most practical route. Hence, our 
main object in this memorial is to give 
our candid views on what we deem the 
best route for the location of the first 
line of railroad from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific ocean; this we 
shall do from reliable information in 
our possession, and in the briefest 
manner that our judgment will admit, 
without entering into the details of 
distances, elevations, and depreasions, 
which can only be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the careful survey necessary 
to finally locate the route. 
Without further -prefuce, and with 
all dae deference, in our judgment, 


the route in — should commence 


at Council Bloff city, keep up the main 
Platte to its south fork, and up the 
south fork to the proper point for di- 
verging to the summit of the Black 
Hills, in the neighborhood of what is 
known as the — Elder pass; or com- 
meneing near mouth of the Kan- 
sas, and keeping up that stream to the 
Repu blican fork, and up that to where 
you leave it to reach the same pass. 
A glance at the map will show the 
difference of distance between the 
Missouri river and said pass, by the 
two named routes, to be very trifling, 
and the grade would be equally low, 
and the amount of timber, grass, 
— of soil, climate, and facilities 
or settlement are almost or entirely 

The Box Elder pass is a wide, low 
depression in the Black Hills, with 
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very gentle ascent and descent ; from 
this point the route is across the Bouth- 
ern portion of the level, well watered, 
and grassy Laramie plains, to the 
Medicine Bow Bate ; theuce by gentle 
grade across the north fork of ,the 
Platte to a low, beautifal pass on-the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, called 
Bridger’s pass. Here the route reaches 
the eastern outcrop of the rich and 
thick bituminous coal-beds of the ex- 
tensive region drained by the waters 
of Muddy and Bitter creeks, where 
strong indications of rich iron ore 
were also noticed, and pursues its easy 
grade across Green river, near the 
mouth of Henry’s fork, an affluent 
from the west, whose outlet is just 
above Brown's Hole; thence up Henry’s 
fork, and across Bear river and Weber 
river by its lower canon into Kamas 
irie, and down the Timpanogos, or 
vo river, into Utah valley. From 
the mouth of the cation of Provo river, 
by the north end of Utah lake, to 
Walker’s river pass in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, the face of the country is nearly 
a dead level, with the exception of 
short isolated ramges of mountains, 
which could easily be turned, if any 
were found on the line. From all we 
can learn, Walker’s river pass is the 
most eligible in the Sierra Nevada, 
anywhere north of Walker’s 
which is near latitude 365°, 
coarse, much too far south. Between 
Walker’s river pass and San Francisco 
on a direct line, there is no unusual 
obstacle. 
The most casual inspection of any 
late map will demonstrate the route 
above indicated to be the shortest, 
most direct, and most central that can 
be located between the Missouri river 
and San Francisco, by way of any 
ractical mountain passes now known. 
m the Box Elder pass to the rich 
| valleys skirting the, west, base of the 
Wasatch mountains, independent of 
the ine xaustible cual beds, and 
Iy indicated iron ores of Bitter 
there are more favorable localities for 
settlements on and near the line indi- 
cated, than on any other between the 
‘same parallels of longitude, unless a 
route is made extremely crooked, and 
solely with a view to accomodata auch 
locations. 


The mouth of the Timpanegos, or 
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Provo canon, opens immediately upon 
the eastern edge of Utah valley, and 
near Provo city, which will, ere long, 
be rich and powerful, yey ski 
and labor well applied to its abundant 
resources. This is the most eligible 
point for branching through a rich 
chain of fortunately located valleys to 
Oregon on the one hand, and San 
Diego on the other. From longitude 
113° 30’ to the Sierra Nevada, there is 
but little chance for settlements of 
much importance on any route. 
Having thus briefly expressed our 
views upon this all-absorbing subject, 
we beg leave, with all deference, to 
express our firm conviction that the 
desired action on this subject by your 
honorable body, to render this a na- 
tional work, is almost unanimously 
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demanded by the whole country, and 
ts“ entirely constitutional: all of which 
is respectfully submitted. 

Approved — 14, 1854. 

These memorials fully vindicate the 
early anxiety of our people for the 
completion of the great works to which 
they refer, and should silence the 
oe of calumny on this point— 
could such a thing be done. They 
also prove that it was no mere verbal 
expression of an opinion or wish, but 
the result of a settled purpose and 
desire, proved by careful research and 
painfal explorations, to put the nation 
in ion of valuable information 
which would facilitate the construction 
of the great railroad, then merely con- 
templated as a future probability. 


— 


SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
(Jewish Chronicle.) 


As early as the sixth century of the 
Christian era, the Israelites had be- 
come numerous and opulent in Spain, 
while at the same time Christianity 
had kept with it as the dominant 

igion. ing the reign of Recared, 
the first Catholic sovereign of the Go- 
thic race, the long continued and re- 
lentless work of persecution began. 
He issued edicts to the effect that the 
Jews should not celebrate the Passover 
aecording to their usual custom ; that 
they should in no case be itted to 
bring a suit against a Christian in a 
court of justice; that they should 
mever be allowed to bear testimony 
against a Christian; that they should 
not be allowed to contract marriages 
according to their own usages, and 
should abstain from circumcision. 


ing the seventh century a number 
Councils were held in 


Spain, especially at Toledo, and the 
spirit of animosity toward the utterly 
harmless Jews was infamous and dam- 
nable. Thus the Sixth Council of 
Toledo decreed that every Spanish 
ing, on the occasion of his accession 
te the throne, should take an oath to 
enforce against the Jews all the severe 
edicts which had already been passed. 
Such terror had been inspired by the 


display of this hostile spirit, that man 

Israelites were overcome by it, — 
informed the Council by a deputation, 
that they were willing to adopt the 
Christian religion except as to the 
matter of eating pork; that their 
aversion to the meat of that unclean 
beast was unconquerable. Even that 
accommodation to an innocent, and 
perhaps even a wise aversion, they 
could not obtain. 

A singular exposure was made in a 
decree passed by the Tenth Council of 
Toledo, by which it appears that some 
of these persecuting bigots, who could 
consign their fellow-men to misery and 
sometimes to death, in consequence of 
their conscientious scruples, were in 
reality such infamous hypocrites as to 
sell Christian slav8s whom they owned 
to Jewish purchasers, when by 80 
doing they could obtain a higher price! 
The words of the Council were as fol- 
lows :—‘*‘ Even many of the clergy— 
a fact monstrous and incredulous— 
pursue an — — pone the 
ungodly, and do not scruple to to 
them Christian slaves, and thus give 
them up to the 1 being converted 
to Judaism.” Even in this decree the 
vealous Council did not condemn the 
traffie in human property because 1. 


~ 
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was wrong, or contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, but only because those 


the who sold Christians as slaves sold them 
the assuch to Jews ! 
ich The Twelfth Council of Toledo, held 
the under the reign of 1 about the 
— year A.D. 680, exceeded all its pre- 
ey decessors in cruelty ; for while it ap- 
Dal proved of the persecnting decrees which 
ut had been previously passed, it added 
nd thereto others which have been un- 
nd leled in the annals of judicial or 
on islative ferocity. It decreed that 
on any Jew who profaned or ridiculed the 
on name of Christ, or rejected the Lord’s 
n- Supper, or blasphemed and denied the 
Trinity; who refused to have his 
children and servants baptized, but 
observed the Passover, New Moon, or 
— Feast of Tabernacles ; who desecrated 
the Christian Sabbath, or any of the 
8. church festivals, by working in the 
field or in his shop, should be pun- 
ished with one hundred Jashes on tlie 
naked body; after which he should 
be put chains, from the 
1 country forever, and all his property 
n, confiscated | 4 
ne This assemblage of sanctimonious 
1e demons further enacted, that if a Jew- 
ir ish father circumcised his child, his 
n person should be mutilated, and the 
consenting mother have her nose cut 
d off, and all her property confiscated ! 
7 The same penalty was inflicted on any 
person who was instrumental in con- 
verting a Christian to Judaism. 
Scourging, imprisonment, banishment 
and confiscation, were inflicted on all 
who made any difference in meats ;” 
that is, who did not relish hog’s meat 
as much as roast beef. No marriage 
could thereafter be celebrated, unless 
it was expressly stipolated that both 
parties would me Christians. All 
the Christian subjects wh» harbored, 
assisted, or concealed a Jew who was 


scourged and their property. 
Whoever received a bribe from a Jew 
to induce him to connive at the prac- 
tice of the Jewish religion, was fined 
thrice the amount of the sum received. 
The Jew who himself read or permit- 
ted his children to read any book 
against Christianity, received a hun- 
dred lashes for the first offence ; for 
the second he was banished and his 
property confiscated. All those Jews 


subject to these henge we were to be | agreed 
ose 
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who held slaves were ordered to bring 


them on a certain day to the churches 
to be baptized, under very severe pen- 
alties. All Jewish slaves, by profes- 
sing to embiace Christianity, at once 
were declared to be free. No Jew 
could recive any office which gave him 
authority over Christians. o priest 
or bishop could intrust any church 
property to a Jew, under asevere pen- 
alty. No Jew could travel from one 
town to another without permission 
from a bishop. or a judge. Whoever 
protected a Jew against the tyranny 
of his overseer, should be excommuni- 
cated, and pay a very heavy fine. 

A subsequent Council, convened at 
Toledo, decreed that all the property 
of the Jews should be confiscated to 
the use of the Royal treasury; that 
all their children under seventeen 
years of age should, be taken from 
them and brovght up as Christians, 
and the whole Jewish community be 
sold as slaves. The result of such 
fiendish barbarity was, that myriads 
of Jews instantly fled from Spain and 
crossed over to Africa, where, under 
the mild dominion of the Moorish 
Caliphs, they enjoyed security and 
repose. Those who were unable to 
effect their escape learned, by sad ex- 
perience, the utmost excesses of eccle- 
siastical bigotry and ferocity, inflicted 
under the specious disguise of earnest 
zeal for the supremacy of the true faith. 

If the condition of the Jews in 
Spain, during the sixth century, was 
one of extreme misery and excessive 
persecution, they were the victims of 
nearly equal cruelties in the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of France. The Mero- 
vingian princes, who then ruled over 
the several provinces of that country, 
and whose lives were generally divided 
between their excesses of debauchery 
aud their mutual conflicts of ambiti 
at last on one point; that it 
was their duty and their interest to 
persecnte the Jews. In this amiable 
work they were assisted, and perhaps 
impelled, by the zealous co-operation 
of the clergy ; and the annals of those 
times exbibit proofs that some of 
those who were the most prominent 
teachers of Christianity, were utterly 
ignorant or neglectful of its spirit. 
Examples like the following prove 
the truth of this observation. 
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Avitus, the Bishop of Clermont, in- 
stigated the people on Ascension Day 
to surround the Synagogue in that 
city and destroy it. When the Jews 
were duly impressed with terror at 
this display of the popular feeling re- 

ing them, Avitus sent them a 
message that they must either abjure 
their religion immediately, or leave 
the city. He added, however, with a 
mockery of hypocritical charity, that 
he did not wish to force them to em- 
brace Christianity, but generously 
gave them the choice of either of those 
alternatives. The Jews refused both, 
and hastily assembling in a large build- 
ing, they shut themselves within it 
with their wives and children. The 
infuriated mob surrounded the edifice, 
and threatened to force the doors ard 
assassinate every one of them. Over- 
whelmed with terror, the Jews sent 
word to the bishop, beseeching deli- 
verance, and promising to comply 
with his demands. The result was, 
that five bundred Jews, to avoid being 
massacred, were publicly baptized on 
the ensuing Whit Sunday; but every 
rational person will readily believe that 
conversions produced by such detesta- 
ble means could not be safely regarded 
as sincere, and as being mure disgrace- 
ful than honorable to Christianity and 
to its over-zealous representatiygs. 

Another circumstance, dj ine a 
similar spirit, occurred at Tours. A 
wealthy Jew, named Priscus, residing 
at that city, was the chief banker of 
Chilperic, the king, who was grieved 
at the reflection that his necessities 
compelled him to be dependant on an 
Israelite. He accordingly employed 
Gregory, the Bishop, to exert his ut 
most efforts to convert Priscus to the 
true religion; but the latter was not 
convinced by his arguments, and re- 
— attached to his hereditary 
faith. He was soon afterward assassi- 
nated when on his way to the Syna- 
gogne, by a renegade Jew, who was 
sup to have been incited to the 
deed by the discomfited bishop; and 
one circumstance which seems to con- 
firm this supposition is the fact, that 
the murderer fled to the church, and 
was securely protected there by the 
bishop against all the agents and pro- 
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cesses of the law. After the lapse of 
some time, however, he deserted his 
asylum, supposing that the rage of the 
avengers had subsided. He was mis- 
taken, and was eventually slain pri- 
vately by the hand of some one who 
was probably employed by the family 
of Priscus. About this period the 
French synods repeatedly forbade, by 
decrees, the Jews to marry Christians, 
excluded them from all offices of trust 
and emolument, and made as many 
distinctions of an unfavorable charac- 
ter as they could between the mem- 
bers of this race and all others. 

It is a singular circumstance which 
has been demonstrated by the whole 
history of the Israelites, that they 
have generally been treated witli more 
charity and forbearance by Mahomedan 
communities and sovereigns, than by 
those which professed to be Christians. 
After Mahomet had subjugated the 
various tribes which inhabitate! Ara- 
bia, as already narrated, some of whom 
were Jews, and thus executed his de- 
termination that none but his own fol- 
lowers should exist in that country, 
very few instances ever afterwards 
occurred in which his successors on 
the throue treated the Jews with rigor, 
while, on the contrary, they usually 
protected and favored them. Thus, 
even during the reigns of Mahomet’s 
immediate successors, wherever their 
conquering urmies marched, many 
Jews uttended them, who supplied the 
wants of the commissariat department. 
Their ships and caravans, loaded with 
corn and other provisions, followed 
their path, and the Jews were always 

rotected in the sale of their property. 
Their superior intelligence aud thrift 
rendered them valuable allies, and no 
prejudice existed against them to in- 
terfere with the advancement of their 
interests. Accordingly, when the 
celebrated Colossus of Rhodes, appro- 
priately called one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the world, was displaced from its 
position over the mouth of the harbor 
of that city, the prostrate mass was 
sold to a * of Emesa, at such a 2 
as made him wealthy; and nine hun- 
dred camels are said to have been re- 
— to carry away the broken 
metal. 


[TO BE CONTINTED. } 
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* The Paris correspondent of the Daily | of these appendages the constructions 
he 1-2 the name of bonnets, or 

„Imperial France,” points out that | coiffures, were beginning to surpass 
there are indications of a healthy | what ordinary imayination is ca 
change in the literary and dramatic | of inventing. A few days since 
taste of Parisians, and goes on to say— | a newly-married cocodette make one of 
“This is a tendency worth watching, | her bridal visits in a dress of scarlet 
because it hits at many things, and | velvet upon a bine velvet under petti- 
threatens les petits creves and les cocot- | coat, whilst on the top of a positively 
tes, and many more ephemera. In this | white chignon—she went in for being 
curious country, logical and incon- a silver blonde—was perched what 
stant, everything holds together, and | looked like a smal! black coal-scuttle, 
the tendencies of art reflect or forerun | from whose aperture protruded carrots 
litical. modifications, aud find their | and turnips, mixed with celery leaves 
inevitable expression in the alteration and parsley. I am bgund to say that 
of la mode. If there is a serious re- when she took her leave there was a 
turn to truth in the drama, and if in general outcry; but sbe bears a great 
literature and art genuine and’ strong name, and animadversion was not 80 
sentimeut alone is held capable of in- | vehement as it ought to have been. 
teresting the public, à quantity of | But now the hairdressers have taken 
small social fictions will be knocked it in hand! This very night there is 


ble 


Sa 


on the head at the same time; and a congress of coiffews in a public as- 


in shop windows long tails of fiery 
crimson—tails such as the Cent Gardes 


— 


from being unknown, were, alas, the dently on its trial just now.” 
best part of themselves. On the top 


what is more, red hair will be banish- | sembly room in Paris. They are twenty 
ed. At the present moment things or thirty, and are to operate publicl 

have grown to so absurd a height, that | upon the heads of people of good will, 
reaction is already showing itself | and stand or fall by the verdict of the 
against the impossible absurdities that | public. Here is an application of uni- 
have till now reigned. You may see | versal suffrage such as you did not 
perhaps dream of. There are to be 
prizes awarded to the most skilful, and 
stick on their helmets when they are | to the head-dresses showing the best 
in full dress. These flaunt away by taste. The parliament of coiffeurs is 
the side of other tails of bright butter - opened, and the days of eccentric 
cup yellow, or of brilliant shining shienant may perhaps be drawing to a 
white. All are destined for the heads | close. As I said before, all holds to- 
of Anonyma, and were getting to be | gether in France ; and ig dress, as in 
worn by women whose names, far | art, the school of Compiégne is evi- 


0 
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virtuous, see and feel the heavenly principle. They would fice wealth 
Rese and, in return, they receive 

the reward of their love by — hearts and countless favors, when 
y disease and adversity. — Sunbeams for 


and honor to promote the happiness of ot 
they have been brought low 


J 


g Sues its worth who have never loved a friend, or labored to 


all 


Fipetity,—Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather round—when 
sickness falls on the heart—when the world is dark and cheerless—is the time 
to try true friendship. They who turn from the scene of distress betray 
their hypocrisy, and prove that interest alone moves them. If you havea 
friend who loves you—who has studied your interest and happinese—be sure 
you sustain him in adversity. Let him feel that his former kindness is 
appreciated, and that his love was not thrown away. Real fidelity may be 
we but it exists—in the heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1809. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
() ——— ‘ 
Par, reproving the Hebrew Saints for their dullness, said. For when for 
the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you again which 
be the first principles of the oracles of God.” They had neglected to improve 
upon the light they had received, consequently the Apostle found it difficult 


to advance many precious truths chat he wished to teach them. The plan of 


life and salvation in the kingdom of God consists of eternal principles, through 
obedience to which comes redemption from death, hell and the grave, and the 
obtaining of eternal life and progression. These principles, termed ‘‘ the first 
principles,” are the only way of life and salvation in the celestial kingdom of 
God, therefore it is essential that all should understand them. The Savior 


said that He was the door by which if any man entered in he should be saved, 
impressing upon all that salvation consisted, in the first place, of faith in His 


divine mission, He being sent of God to proclaim the principles that would 
lead to life eternal. And when He was asked which was the greatest com- 
mandment, He replied: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 


commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This is the foundation of true religion, for if we do not believe 
on Him and love him, we will not be very likely to keep His commandments. 
„He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” By keeping His commandments we prove 
that we love Him, and it is our obedience to the first principles“ that places 
us in communication with Him, by which He is manifested unto us. 

When the Savior sent His Apostles into all the world to preach the Gospel, 
He declared that all who received them, believing on His name and being 
baptized, should be saved, and those who rejected their testimony should be 
damned. In rejecting the “ first principles,” they rejected the salvation pro- 
mised by the Father through obedience. By carefully reading the discourse 
recorded in the 2nd chapter of Acts, we understand that it was a powerful 
testimony concerning Jesus of Nazareth, whom God had made both Lord and 


Christ. When the multitude were pricked in their hearts, realizing the great 


error they had been guilty of in rejecting the Messiah, they asked, what 
shall we do?” and Peter, who urderstood the first principles, having been 
taught of the Savior, and also having had conferred upon him the keys of the 
kingdom, said: Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to your children, ard to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God sball call.” By this we under- 
stand that it is necessary for all whom the Lord our God should call, to repent 
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of their sins and to be baptized, that they might receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. When Philip preached Christ at Samaria, the believers were baptized, 
both men and women ; but, as he only held the Aaronic Priesthood, he could 
not confer the gift of the Holy Ghost. When the Apostles heard that they 
had received baptism, they went to Samaria and laid their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” Wherever the Gospel was preached these 
“ first principles” were essential to be obeyed, to obtain an entrance into the 
Church of*Christ. In the case of Cornelius, the jailor, the eunuch, or unto 
whomsoever the Gospel was preached, all had to obey the first principles, to 
obtain salvation. Paul, finding certain disciples at Ephesus, asked them if 
they had received the Holy Ghost since they had believed ; they replied they 
had not so much as heard if there be any Holy Ghost; ascertaining that they 
had been baptized unto John’s baptism, he told them: John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they should be- 
lieve on him which should come after him, that is on Jesus Christ.” The 
result was that they were baptized again in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
received the promise to believers, the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Faith in God and in Jesus Christ—whom we should love with all our 
hearts—repentance of sin, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, 
and the reception of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands, are the “ first 
principles of the oracles of God,” by which we enter into the sheepfold, and 
receive the manifestation from the Savior promised to all who would prove 
their love to Him by keeping His commandments. In obeying His require- 
ments there is no fear of being deceived ; and if we do not receive and obey 
these first principles, it is obvious that our faith is in vain, and an evidence 
that the love of God is not enjoyed by us, for He hath said: He that loveth 
me not keepeth not my sayings.” Whoso receive and obey these first princi- 
ples, manifest that the love of God abideth in them, and then can they walk 
in the light, have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth them from all sin, because they keep His commandments. We can- 
not have true fellowship with Christ unless we receive, as a foundation on 
which to build our future life, these first principles, wherein is evinced the 
power of God unto salvation, and by which we nnderstand that the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed from faith to faith. Search the Scriptures, and see if 
these things are not so. Therefore not leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let ua go on unto perfection ; not laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of bap- 
tism, and of laying on of hands,” but strive to keep all the command ments of 
God, and fulfill all requirements made at our hands, that we may prove our 
faith by our works, and be justified by that living faith that has always been 
manifested by works, and by which holy men of old have ever been justified, 
that we may obtain favor of God our eternal Father, and be saved by His grace 
through our obedience to those principles He hath manifested for the salvation 
and exaltation of His obedient children. 

G. T. 


Auswins.— In regard to tithing, it is understood to be one tenth of what „ 


one receives. In calling attention to it, it is expected that the Elders will 
patiently, kindly and clearly explain the benefit to be derived from paying 
tithing, bearing in mind that it is neither required nor desirable to crowd or 
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oppress any one in his feelings or circumstances, for the Lord delighteth in 
and blesses the cheerful doer. When through sbort work, no work, sickness, 
or other uncontrollable circumstance, paying one’s tithing in whole or in part 
involves him in that much debt, it may be wisdom to omit paying so much as 
to leave himself in debt, until his circumstances improve, or until he is en- 
abled to realize, through increased faith and obedience, that the blessings of 
the Lord apon the expenditure of the amount remaining from the prompt and 
cheerful payment of tithing will cause it to be productive of more benefit than 
the whole would be through a neglect of so important a duty. Doubtless all 
are aware that paying tithing is individually as well as generally beneficial, to 
an observance of which great blessings are appended, it i therefore confidently 
expected that each one striving to live his religion will endeavor in this matter 
to act justly to himself and to our God and His cause. 

Of course the Mission Fund and Tithing are entirely distinct in ‘their char- 
acter, the former arising from donations, the latter from payments made ander 
the requirement of the revealed will of Heaven. They are also distinct as to 
their proper mode of control, and the receipts, disbursements, and all accounts 
connected therewith should be kept equally distinct. The Mission Fund being 
voluntarily produced by donaticns, the proper officers in any Conference are 
permitted to disburse it in paying hall rents, support of the Elders, and other 
necessary legitimate expenses, being expected to disburse it with the best 
economy, prudence and wisdom they are capable of exercisiny. It is much to 
be desire that the Mission Fund in each department of the European Mission 
should be sufficient for all its financial operations and affairs, that the tithing 
might be kept strictly intact for the direct control of the First Presidency, 
whose sole right it is to order its disposal. But this at present seems to be 
beyond our reach, for which reason permission was given in the Sran, No. 7, 
Feb. 13th, to use such portion of tithing for the Mission purposes as the 
Mission Fun failed to supply, being careful to do so with the utmost economy, 
and to so keep the Tithing and Mission Fund accounts that the two classes of 
funds can at any time and at all times be definitely known under their appro- 
priate heads. | 

Where persons keep their tithing paid, and are in addition able and willing 
to denote to the Mission Fund, it is hoped théy will so do as far as wisdom 
may direct, for the reasons already given. But when any are behind in their 
tithing, it is deemed to be the more just to them, as mentioned in the Star 
above referred to, to have their payments credited on their tithing account. 

As to the person said to not attend meeting, dc., if his present course and 
eccupation are compelled by the force of circumstances, but he ‘is desirous of 
living his religion, let him use due diligence to emigrate this season, if possible, 
also to quit his present occupation as soon as he ean find one more fitting. 

Where there are names of persons who have ‘‘not been seen or heard of for 
years," let such names be dropped from the books and reports. 


— — 


Write your name by kindness, love, and merey, on the hearts of the people 
vou come in contact with, and you will never be forgotten. 


The grandest man is he who troubles himself least about the verdict that 
may be passed upon him by his contemporaries or posterity, but who finds in 
dging goud, honest work, to the best of his ability ew existing conditions, 

its own exceeding great reward.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
——9-— 
WALES. there, and expect to baptize quite a 


Swansea, Feb. 18, 1869. 
Pres, A. Carrington. 

Dear Brother,—It pleases me much 
to be able to inform you that the same 
good spirit still prevails in the Swan- 
sea Conference, that made all feel so 
happy and joyous when yon favored 
us with a visit. The instructions and 
valuable counsels given by you. on 
that occasion continue to be appreci- 
ate! and impressed upon the minds of 
the Saints, prompting them to perse- 
verance and faithfulness in serving 
their God. The Priesthood and the 
Saints are united, and in excellent 
feeling. It is really a pleasure for me 
to travel through the Branches. There 
is no opposing spirit of any kind to 
be felt, no cases of transgression to 
decide, no strife, and the spirit of 
freedom and counsel is enjoyed every- 
where on all occasions, almost without 
exception. The Saints are united in 
their efforts to build up the kingdom 
of God and keep pace with the times. 
The Word o Wisdom“ is taking 
root most effectively, and is observe 
with an understanding heart. Our 
evening and Sunday schools are kept 
up, and much benefit is derived there- 
from, especially by those who were 
deprived of schooling in their youthful 
days. The children are still doin 
their part towards being delive 
from Babylon, by contributing their 
spending money towards their emigra- 
tion. am confident, if the children 
of this Conference had commenced to 
take this course two or three years 
ago, that many of them would have 
been able to pay their own passage to 
Zion this coming season. 

We are baptizing a few here and 


number by emigratien time, many of 
whom are in comfortable circumstan- 
ces, and intend to join the Churob, 
sell off, and emigrate. I think this 
Conference will contribute liberally 
towards swelling the numbers of emi- 
grants this season; some have means 
of their own, and others expect to be 
helped by their friends in Utah, and 
their sons who were sent there last 
summer. 

We have frequent visits from Pres, 
Morris, whose mind is a source of 
living revelation for the people, and 
he is much beloved by all. 

[ enieavor to cultivate the spirit of 
self-improvement, and to impart it to 
the Saints, feeling that one of the 
main objects of this Latter-day work 
is to prepare and educate a people to 
receive and associate with the Savior 
when He comes to take possession of 
His own, for none will be able to abide 
His appearing but those who have ob- 
served His requirements. But as 
Moses, through faithfulness, was en- 
abled to talk with the Lord face to 
face, so can the Latter-day Saints gain 
the same blessing by taking the same 
course, and have the privilege of not 
only seeing the Savior, but of dwelling 
with Him when He reigns on this 
earth as King of nations. Since some 
of the Saints make rather slow pro- 
gress, is it not full time for such to 
rouse from their slumbers and make 
more rapid strides towards perfection, 
and be prepared for coming events ? 

Praying God to bless you and all 
who are striving to know and do His 
will, [ remain your brother in the 


Gospel of Christ, 
* Joun S. LEWIS. 


MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE 
HELD IN THE LARGE LECTURB HALL, NELSON STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
14, 1859. 
— 


10.30 a.m. 
Present from Utah: A. Carrington, 
President of the European Mission ; 
E. A. Noble, President of the New- 


castle and Durham Conference, and 
John W. Lee, Travelling Elder iu said 
Conference. 

It being a council meeting, Pres. 


| 
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Carrington gave instruction and advice 
in relation to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of those who are called to the 
ministry; several of the Elders also 
expressed their feelings, evincing an 
earnest desire to magnify their call- 


ings. 
2.30 p.m. 
Pres. Carrington spoke with much 
liberty and plainness upon the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, edifying and en- 
couraging the Saints in their most holy 
faith. : 


6 p.m. 

The Hall being again well filled with 
Saints and strangers, Pres. Carrington 
addressed the congregation in con- 
tinuation of his discourse in the after- 
noon. Before he concluded, he was 
pleasantly asked to mention some of 
the peculiarities of ‘‘ Mormonism,” for 

roof that an angel ministered to 
, — Smith, and about polygamy, 
his replies to which were apparently 
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received with a goodly degree of satis- 
faction. 

The meetings were opened and closed 
as usual. —— 

Sunderland, Feb. 15, 7 p. m. 

At a Branch meeting, after several 
of the brethren had freely spoken their 
views and feelings, Pres. Casrington 
gave such instruetions as the Spirit 
dictated, when much unanimity pre- 
vailed, and ull seemed anxious to pro- 
fit by the past, and to press on with 
renewed diligence to the accomplish- 
ment of every duty, 

Epwarp A. Nostez. 

[At the Sunderland meeting, which 
had been appointed to attend to some 
local questions, both speakers and 
hearers deserve much commendation 
for their kindly spirit, strict and pa- 
tient attention until a late hour(11.15), 
and their unauimous agreement to 
strive, with renewed diligence, to live 
their religion.— Eb. } 


FRUIT-TREES FOR ORNAMENT. 


(The Field.) 


It is a common thought that nature 
is usually sparse of leaf beauty where 
the flower is highly ornamental, and 
stingy with flowers where leaves as- 
sume large proportions and elegant 
outlines; and, to a smaller extent, 
that she is apt to exhaust herself in an 
analogous way upon fruit. Strictly 
examined, nothing can be more apart 
from the truth than this supposition. 
It is one of those flimsy thoughts 
which, though handed down from one 
generation to another, do not bear a 
moment’s examination. 

When one comes to glance over the 
flowering capabilities of the greater 
portion of our fruit-trees, one is struck 
with astonishment that they are not 
more planted for the sake of their 
beauty alone. Take the apple in its 
countless varieties, and just consider 
that, if it did not give such crops of 


fruit, beautifal to look upon, and more 
delicious in flavor than half the boast- 
ed fruits of the tropics, we should seek 
after it for the sake of its blushin 
cups, which turm the formal orch 
into a scene of fairyland. 


But it happens to bear fruit of vari- 
ous colors, sizes, and flavors, and, of 
course, that is an excellent reason 
why we should not employ such a no- 
ble northern tree in the ornamental 
pleasure garden. Then we have the 
pear, which comes in earlier, and fur- 
nishes snuwy masses of bloom, and 
with a more pictnresque and haudsome 
habit than the apple, but unhappily 
with the same fault of bearing luscious. 
and attractive fruit. : 

From nearly every hardy fruit we 
may reap a like harvest of beauty— 
almonds, apricots, cherries, crabs, 
medlars, peaches, plums, and quinces, 
being all more or less ornamental. 
Andsome of them have not even the 
demerit of fruiting—the double cher- 
ries and double peaches, for example. 
Both of these trees should be planted 
ten times more abundantly than they 
are at present, for no trees are more 
attractive. There is a scarlet variety 
of the double peach, which imparts a 
vividness of coloring to the shrubbery 
in early spring that we have hitherto 
been quite devoid of ; and there are 
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others deeply colored, as well as a 
pure white one, all of which deserve 
to be extensively employed. 

The idea of employing our beautiful 
fruit-trees very much more as orna- 
mental objects is a very simple one, 
and easily carried out. We have 
naught to do but place the objects 
usually hidden in the orchard or with- 
in the walls of the garden in any open 
spots, in pleasure grounds, by wood 
walks, in the fences at intervals, in- 
stead of the worthless stuff that now 
too often occupies them—and, in a 
word, in the many positions where 
many trees neither good for timber 
nor flowers now take up valuable 

und. 

But there is another phase of the 
question to which our readers are pro- 
bably strangers, and that is the orna- 
mental orchard. We have never seen 
it attempted but once, and that was at 

i apoleon’s, at Meudon, where 
it was very successful. Usually the 
orchard is, of all spots, the most for- 
mal; but there is no need that it 
should be so, as any one with exten- 
sive pleasure grounds can quickly 
prove. At Meudon the position was a 
sort of valley-like hollow, but in an 
elevated position—just the spot to 
make a concise pinetum or pleasure 
ground. aes of planting it with 
trees and shrubs of the ‘ordinary type, 
it was resolved to embellish it with 
well-arranged fruit-trees. On one side 
a large clump was devoted to handsome 
pyramidal pear-trees, on another one 
to apples, another to plums, and so on. 
The grass was not broken up, nor any 
of the ornamental features of the spot 
_ interfered with in the least. 

We need hardly point out how 
varied, as well as exceedingly useful, 
such an arrangement might be made. 
There might be mixed groups of new 
and untried kinds, as well as masses 
of ones; there 
. might be isolated specimens of various 
kinds on the grass, from an apple on 
the — ise stock to a fully 

wn an dsome pear growing on 
the pear stock 25ft. high. Fruits little 
knoyn or of doubtful utility, like the 
Eugenia or the cherry plum, might be 
associated —— — — greater 
propriety than in the fruit en pro- 
per. Such things as the Americast 
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blackberries—and very fine some of 
these are—would find a congenial 
home; so would the dewberry and the 
various cranberries, which some like 
so much. The relatives of our com- 
mon fruit-trees might of course be 
planted in the near neighborhood for 
comparison sake; standard peaches, 
figs, and apricots might be tried with 
safety if the garden were south of 
London ; and the whole would prove 
one of the most interesting features in 
a country place. 

The objection to such arrangements 
would no doubt be their attractiveness 
for the boys; but this will not forever 
defer such a desirable improvement. 
British boys are not naturally worse 
than others of their species, and in 
various parts of Europe it is quite 
common to see the roads bordered with 
fruit-trees, which are not destroyed 
by the boys. Of course, when they 
are not planted thus commonly, they 
are a double attraction. We once 
knew a daring youth who used to rob 
a peach-gardern by making ladders of 
the fruit-trees on the walls, and it 
would appear almost better to bait 
such fruit-loving boys with a suffici- 
ency of edible fruit. At present, in 
many parts of the country, robbing a 
garden or orchard is for many boys a 
special glory snd delight. Were fruits 
as plentiful as they eught to be, no 
danger of the kind need be appre- 
hended. 

There is scarcely a country seat in 
which hundreds of good kinds of fruit- 
trees may not be planted without in- 
terfering with an inch of — devoted 
to any useful product. ere their 
expense would be a consideration, a 
lot of stocks should be raised in the 

arden, grafted, and made ready for 

istribution. Indeed, it would be 
an excellent plan in private places to 
cause the — to raise an annual 
batch of the very best kinds of pears, 
plums, apples, cherries, &c., for plant- 
ing wherever it might be thought de- 
sirable, as well as for giving away to 
laborers, cottagers, Ko. A present of 
a few good kinds of fruit-trees to such 
people might in the end. serve them 
infinitely more than double the amount 
spent in mattem. For the young 
trees would grew inio goodly speci- 


mens within a Very few years, and 
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then yield annually many times their 
original cost. Thus, one would have 
the additional pleasure of knowing 
that, while the homes of poor people 
were made the more interesting and 
attractive, a very desirable addition 
to their material comforts would be 
made at the sa ne time. All the sunny 
walls of laborers’ cottages, &., should 
be covered with. fruit- trees, and even 
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the north walls might be covered with 
Morello cherries, or early summer 
pears, like summer Doyenné; ay, even 
the very roofs might be covered with 
valuable fruit in many instances. This, 
of course, upplies as well to every 
species of out-office or other wall sur- 
face. Apart from the profit to be de- 


‘rived, nothing would add more to the 


appearance of all these structures. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN BENGAL. 
— — — 


The Indian papers just received con- 
tain details of the earthquake that had 
visited Silchar, Cachar, Assam, aud 
the surrounding districts on the 10th 
of January. The Englishman says: 

The earthquake was felt most se- 
verely throughout Assam. Gowhatty, 
where it was tliought so severe, is less 
damaged than Shillong, Nowgong, Tem- 
pore, Nazira, and Seebsaugor, at all of 
which places much injury was done to 
masonry buildings. At Kurseong, 
near Darjeeling, the earthquake was 
felt very severely. So alarming were 
the shocks that many of the inhabi- 
tants darted out of their bouses, fear- 
ing every moment they would be over- 
thrown. A gentleman returning home 
saw the trees around him rolling froin 
side to side in the most extraordinary 
manner. The natives gave vent to the 
terror which filled them, in shrieks of 
Huree-bol! and Ram! Ram! But the 
effect of the undulatory motion on 
terrestrial objects was still more won- 
derful at Chittagong. A gentleman 
then at Kussilong, in the hills some 
90 miles from Chittagong, states that 
the earthquake burst upon them with 
tremendous force. It was travelling 
apparently eastward and slightly north. 

e undulations were very severe, and 
lasted nearly two minutes. The effects 
were very remarkable. It seemed as 
if some mighty wave were sweeping on 
under the earth, and as it passed the 
solid earth rose and fell with a motion 
distinctly visible along the banks of 
the river and on the hills beyond. 
From the spot where this gentleman 
was standing he could see the ground 
rolling wave-like, the hills reeling, 
and the trees waving to and fro. The 


spectacle was wonderful and fearful, 
and one which once seen could never 
be forgotten. 

In Cachar, where the earthquake 
was severest, the shocks had not ceased 
on the 14th, and the earth still-conti- 
nued to crack and heave. The Bina- 
kunddy Bungalow and Tea-house had 
succumbed, and the Sealtic godown 
and the land about it were sinking bo- 
dily; The barracks at Chinsurah sus- 
tained considerable damage from the 
earthquake of the 10th instant. Shil- 
long also suffered a good deal. At 
Silchar the earthquake shook down 
the walls of the gaol, and the prison- 
ers encamped in —— of 
their late prison.” 

The following letter is from Silchar, 
and dated Jan. 10 :— 

About a quarter to five oclock this 
evening we had a terrible shock of an 
earthquake, which has destroyed the 
whole station. I had just returned 
from Arcuttipore Garden, where I was 
spending the day, and lay down on 
my bed to rest. I had been there 
hardly five minutes when the honse 
commenced to shake, and ten seconds 
afterwards the wall was down overthe 
bed I had been lying on, and the 
house was in ruins. I very providen- 
tially escaped, and did what I could to 
stop the panic. The ground rose about 
20 feet in a long wave, the river 
changed its course and rushed upwards 
for fully half an hour, ovenzurning 
many boats. The earth opeſed in 
hundreds of places, and volumes of 
blue sand and water were thrown 
up everywhere. The river was a fear- 
ful sight; the water was thrown 50 
feet up in the air, and the water- 
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spouts were numerous. Our new build- 
ing was thrown down level with the 
ground, also the spire of the church, 
and nearly all the station building. 
Mr. J. had a narrow escape. He and 
our minister were behind me in com- 
ing from Arcuttipore, and had just 
time to jump out of the ferry-boat 
when it went down. Even when on 
the bank of the river, he was nearly 
swallowed up in the yawning gulfs, 
but escaped by jumping over a large 
one before it closed. I visited the 
bazaar before dark, and found it in 
ruins. Water was spouting up from 


he cracks in the street, and all the | h 
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— were down. Some of the 

ouses are buried 20 feet below the 
level of the ground where they stood 
before, and I am afraid many lives are 
lost. We have nowhere to sleep to- 
night, but if we had, it would be out 
ot the question, for, to make matters 
worse, the 8 are nearly all ont 
vf the station. News came to-day, 
while we were out, that the Loshai 
tribe had burned down the Woodlands 


and Soonarbund buildings, that the 


— were — and the coolies 
illed. Mr. Edgar left with a force 
to-day, but the real facts are not to 


and. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Old maids are described by an American paper as ‘‘embers from which the 


sparks have fied.” 


A heavy snowstorm fell over Birmingham and the neighborhood on Friday 


afternoon, Feb. 12th. 


A fatal accident occurred in Glasgow, Sunday morning, Feb. 14th, through 


the gale. It ap 


that a large chimney, 80 feet high, fell to the ground, 


completely burying a house and killing five women, a man, and two children, 


who were in bed at the time. 


Hona-Kona, Jan. 25.—A collision has taken place near Swatow between the 


inhabitants of some villages and the crew of 
The British were compelled to retreat, having had 11 of their num- 
A naval force of 400 men is proceeding to Swatow. 


hopper. 
ber wounded. 


er Majesty’s gun boat Grass- 


A Lone Siexp.—A Paris correspondent states that there is in the hospital 


at Bicétre an old man who has slept without interruption for the last 


ree 


weeks, in spite of the unremitting efforts to rouse him. Every vital function 


except that cf breathing is suspended. 


He has grown rather fatter than the 


reverse. His pulse is low, but he retains a fresh and healthy appearance. 


ETITRAORDIN ART IN THE 
15th) the tide in the river rose to an unusual height, inundatiu 


THames. — Yesterday morning (Feb. 
the wharves 


and warehouses wy ee to both banks, and causing considerable damage to 


roperty. 


In the low-lying districts at Lambeth, 


auxhall, Nine Elms, and 


ttersea, the water ran along the streets at an alarming pace, flooding the 


houses, and necessarily damaging property to a serious extent. 


At the upper 


of the river the stream is gradually swelling, and immense tracts of land 


ie under water, especially in the neigh 


rhood of Reading, Cookbam, Maiden- 


, head, Windsor, and Datchet, but fortunately hitherto no destruction of stock 


has been reported. 
A Bretus,—The Registrar 


origin 


General’s 
1,047,859 children were registered in the United 
The deaths which were recorded in the same period were 636,881, so 
at the births in the land show an excess of 410,978 over the deaths. The 
atter total represents the natural increase in the population of the kingdom, 
in the absence of all disturbing influences. 
2 going on, for it is on record that at least 142,731 persons of home 
igin left our shores in the past year to seek their fortunes jn foreign lands. 


re shows that the births of 
Ring 


dom in the course of last 


Emigration, however, has been 


Probably the number of emigrants was greatly in excess of the total just given, 
but even this reduces the natural increase in the inhabitants frem 410,978 to 


268,247. 
f 
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1 


f 


